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Taking the Helm New President Dr. Katherine Sloan shares some thoughts on higher education and the unique position of MassArt 


An Incubator for Entrepreneurs Robert Purcell ('77) reflects on art school, business and life. 


Heart of Glass MassArt’s Glass Studio collaborates with sculptor Kiki Smith. 


The Will to Create Excerpts from the studio journal of Pat Doran. 
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Members of the 
Class of 2000 
celebrate the 
beginning of their 


artistic careers. 


Dr. Sloan (lower left) speaks 
with Lola Jaffe, Barbara Krakow, 
Bebe Nixon, Nick Nixon 

and Ed Jaffe at the first Council 
of Visitors Dinner. 


On September 2, Dr. Katherine Sloan became the 10th President of the Massachusetts College 
of Art. After several weeks on campus, she shared some of her thoughts about higher education 
and the unique position of MassArt with Perspectives. 


Bill O’Neil spoke very highly of you, and mentioned that you had 


always found his position intriguing. How do you feel as you 
assume your new responsibilities? 

I’m excited. It’s not often that a person in mid-career can 
find a position that combines both personal and profession- 
al interests. | feel privileged that I’ve inherited a wonderful 
facility and academic program from Bill O’Neil. Being the 
president of any college is a tremendous challenge, and | 
think it’s wonderful to confront those challenges in an 


environment | value. 


What are some of the special qualities that attracted you t 
MassArt? 
The first thing that struck me was MassArt’s unique position 
as the only four-year public art college in the country. Talent 
should not be bounded by economic means and I’m com- 
mitted to maintaining MassArt’s accessibility to gifted and 
promising students regardless of economic circumstances. 
| think it’s equally exciting that MassArt is a public college 
with a national reputation. |’ve always believed that public 
colleges can be as good as any of their peers in the country 
— and MassArt’s ranking among the best makes a State- 
ment for the potential of higher education. This is particular- 
ly important for Massachusetts, where public education 
has an inferiority complex. 


| come from a liberal arts tradition and | believe in the 
liberal arts as the basis for the best college education. I’m 
very impressed with MassArt’s commitment to integrating 
liberal learning with education in the visual arts. Educators 
have concluded that the best colleges are focused and 
know their mission, that they develop intellectual, creative 
and problem-solving skills as well as hands-on experiential 
learning, and that they encourage faculty members to act 
more as mentors than as purveyors of knowledge. If that is 
all true, then MassArt is a model for what's right about 
higher education. 


What 


the 


Personally, | believe learning takes place best 
when the institution has a human scale that will 
promote interaction among faculty, support staff 
and students. MassArt has that scale — a real 
sense that we're all in this together and that each 
person has an important role to play. After 

| left my second interview | called a friend and 
said, “This is where | really want to be. There's 
such a positive sense of caring and knowing 
what they are about.” 


Finally, | view this position as a tremendous learn- 
ing experience. |’m happiest and most productive 
while I’m learning. 


would you like the MassArt « 
about you as you assume the presidency? 

My career and educational approach are a great 
fit with MassArt. My whole academic career has 
been focused on trying to create student-centered 
earning opportunities and |’m interested in 
earning as an interdisciplinary experience. My 
background is in English and my first teaching 
experience was at Carnegie Mellon University, 
where | taught Fine Arts students. From the begin- 
ning, | began to think about relating writing and 
literature to the other disciplines and | still place 
tremendous value on that kind of integration in 
education. | also have a real commitment to public 
education — a commitment to access to rigorous, 
meaningful education. Too often access is equated 
only with cheap education. That’s wrong. | also 
believe that a public college needs to continue to 
reach out to its neighbors — to be seen by mem- 
bers of the immediate community as a valuable 
center for education. MassArt already has made 
that commitment and | hope to strengthen it in 
the coming years. 


ommunity to Know 


easing DI rt for nigher jucat 
| don’t believe we’ll ever return to the situation corporate 
where public colleges are almost entirely support- 
ed by the state. To educate students requires a 
three-way partnership. First, the students must pay 
their fair share. Second, the state should make an 
investment — not only as a civic responsibility, 
but also to recognize the state’s benefit from a 
highly trained, skilled work force. MassArt’s entire 
history provides compelling evidence of the link 
between education in the visual arts and the eco- 
nomic development of the state. The third partner 
is the corporate community and public, who also 
derive economic benefits, as well as other intellec- 
tual, civic and aesthetic benefits, from academic 
institutions in their midst. 


community 
& public 


Students surround the new president 
in the Morton R. Godine Library. 


My role as president is to bring these three sources 
together to make education sustainable. Our upcom- 
ing 125th anniversary is a great opportunity to make 
MassArt even more visible to the corporate community 
and to the general public. Everyone in Massachusetts 
should know that we're rated as one of the top ten 
colleges of art and design in the country and everyone 
should be made aware of the contributions our 
graduates have made in art, design and education. 


A . { 
What have you ide 


ntified as some of the College's 
particular needs at this time? 

MassArt has successful annual giving but we have not 
really begun to build a substantial endowment to 
safeguard our future. I’m very excited that the state 
legislature just passed legislation that — for the first 
time — provides public dollars to match private gifts 
to state colleges and universities. The program is 
particularly focused on alumni/ae and new donors. 
I've been advocating for this type of matching 
program for at least ten years and | think it provides 
us a real opportunity to begin to develop an endow- 
ment for MassArt. 


elm 


“I’ve always believed 


One thing that an endowment would make possible is 
expanded scholarship assistance for students. Right 
now many of our students have to work so many hours 
that it’s difficult for them to focus on their education. 
It's imperative that we find new sources of scholarship 
money. 


that public colleges 
can be as good as 
any of their peers in 


Do new computer technologies create any particular 
the country — and challenges for the College? 
The role of new computer technology is a real question 
for all colleges, but has particular ramifications for a 
college of art and design. From my point of view, 
technology — computer technology, in particular — 
is transformative. It’s not simply a tool. Not everybody 
agrees, but that’s my perspective. So then the question 
becomes how to best integrate technology in the 
curriculum. How do we ensure that our students learn 
to think and create using computer technology? 


MassArt’s ranking 
among the best makes 
a statement for the 
potential of higher 
education.” 


The second issue of particular concern to the president 
is how we fund it. Technology has a voracious appetite. 
The first challenge is to build a technology infrastruc- 
ture and acquire adequate hardware and software. 
MassArt has made great progress and in the past few 
months we received grants from NYNEX and the 
Board of Higher Education to further those efforts. 

But the second problem is to sustain this technology, 
particularly as software changes and becomes 
increasingly sophisticated. That has to be major focus 
of fundraising. It’s exciting. 


Besides supporting the endowment fund, how else can 
alumni/ae help the College? 
MassArt’s alumni/ae are an incredible resource and 
many already make significant donations of their time 
and expertise. Graduates can be particularly helpful in 
providing more internship opportunities for students 
and by serving as mentors. We really need to tap into 
the perspective that is gained in pursuing a career. Our 
alumni/ae can help us stay on top of the changing 
needs in the art and design world. And, of course, by 
participating as donors in the Annual Fund this year, 
they can have their gift doubled through the state's 
new Endowment Incentive Program. 


Do you feel that MassArt should play a role in the national 


debate about public support for the arts? 
| think this is a critical issue. As a public college we are 
in an ideal position to serve as a base for articulating 
the importance of art and design to the Commonwealth 
and the country. As a public college, MassArt also 
makes a Clear statement that art is not reserved for an 
elite. Through all our programs — including our exhibi- 
tions, our outreach programs for public school children 
and our involvement in the new Boston Arts Academy 
— we make a very strong case about the fundamental 
worth of art to all segments of society. Art may never be 
able to sustain itself economically, but we can’t allow 
ourselves to have a society driven entirely by the mar- 
ketplace. One of the things | welcome about my position 
is the opportunity to engage in the whole battle of 
public support for arts. 

You mentioned that your academic background is in Englist 
What led you to this field and what are your special 
interests in Literature? 

My academic interests have been in Renaissance litera- 
ture and in Anglo-lrish literature. I’ve always been 
interested in why the arts flourish in a particular time 
and place. Interestingly, my background in Renaissance 
literature has led me to a real interest in early music. 
I’m always fascinated by these connections between 
art, literature and music. 


What led me to my field? | guess |’ve always been inter- 
ested in ideas. And poetry was one thing that led me to 
English literature — the sound of the language, which 
again ties into my interest in music, | Suppose. 


What are you reading now? 
| read very eclectically. | like Latin American literature 
and within the last month I’ve read Of Love and Other 
Demons by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. I’ve also just read 
an interesting history by Simon Schama called Dead 
Certainties about the murder of Dr. George Parkman in 
Boston in 1849. It really raises fundamental questions 
about the nature of history. I’m interested in interdisci- 
plinary questions about the relationship between art and 
political and social systems. I’ve just finished Edward 
Said’s Culture and Imperialism, which raises some of 
these broader questions. But | also read mysteries — 
usually medieval or literary ones! 
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By Christine Temin 
Reprinted courtesy 
of The Boston Globe 


Artist Kiki Smith was in 
residence at MassArt during 
March and received an 
honorary degree at the 1996 
Commencement ceremony. 
Smith worked with MassArt 


faculty and students to create 


glass objects incorporated into 


installations in the Huntington 
Gallery in the spring and fall. 
Christine Temin wrote at 
the time of Smith’s 


first installation 


“These are game-changing products,” he 
says with obvious enthusiasm for being at 
the forefront of a momentous develop- 
ment. “These are zero emission vehicles 
— basically an automobile and a truck 
that you camdrive as a normal vehicle. 
But they are battery powered as opposed 
to burning fossil fuelSwLhey are very clean 
in terms of environmental impact.” 
Among other responsibilities, Pufeell over- 
sees two production plants. “We’re not 
talking about future tech,” he empha- 
sizes. The Impact battery powered electric 
car will be on the market in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Phoenix and Tucson this fall. 
The electric pickup truck will be available 
by spring 1997. And the group continues 
to work on other products, including 
hybrid electric vehicles with a generator 
on board. 

Unfortunately, New England’s harsh win- 
ters are not suitable for the Impact so 

it will not be marketed in this region. 
The pickup truck, however, was designed 
with a feature to preheat the batteries so 
it will operate in colder weather. General 
Motors plans to market it to fleet opera- 
tors, such as public utility companies, 
rather than to the general public. “You'll 
begin to see electric trucks in Boston 
soon,” Purcell says. 

Early in the summer he was in Boston for 
a press conference with Governor Weld 
and Thomas May, Chairman and CEO of 
Boston Edison, to announce a partnership 
between Boston Edison and General 
Motors to do a market study on electric 
vehicles in the Northeast region. Boston 
Edison will be purchasing some of the 
vehicles as well and using them in the 
utility’s Boston-area fleet. 

When Purcell was in Boston for the press 
conference, he took the opportunity to 
return to MassArt for the first time in 
almost 20 years. “I’m excited about get- 
ting back in touch with the school,” 

he says. Purcell admits that his business 
peers are often surprised that he has 

an art school background. But, he says, 
“Having gone to one of the best art 
schools in the country — that makes me 
feel good.” 


Robert Purcell C77" 
Reflects on Art 


School, Business 
and Life. 
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“The art school experience, I think, is unique,” 

he says. ele requires a very self-directed effort 
to manage your own affairs and to fully engage yourself 
in the creative process. My art school experience 

has given me a unique 


perspective on lites 


The Will to 
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Pat Doran, beloved Dean of Graduate and Continuing Education, died of breast cancer in August. She was a 


committed teacher, a passionate artist, and a savvy businesswoman. Born in Newton, she attended Wellesley 


College. She received a Master’s in Business Administration from Boston University. She taught art in the Wellesley 


public schools, was Assistant Director of the Program in Artisanry at Boston University, and was the Financial | 


Director of the Worcester Art Museum. She brought order and prosperity to her division of the College, and we miss 


her more than we can say. 


She also kept beautiful, eloquent journals, and filling this space with anything but her own words would be settling | 


for second best. Our heartfelt thanks to her husband, Doug Govan, for allowing us to share these excerpts from 


Pat’s Studio Journal. 


— Johanna Branson 


Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Swimming: best at the moment of transition between 
day and night. Sun going down, moon coming up. 
Water calm, still breezes subsided. The barn swallows 
careen and dive, the duck and goose families are out 
for their evening cruise — for flying lessons. I put in 
my ear plugs, so all I can hear is the sound of my own 
breathing, don my goggles so I can just make out my 
own flesh in the khaki-colored water — pearly in the 
little bit of light left. 


What are the themes that tie my work together? 
Organic form, relationship of man (woman) and 
nature, erosion, slow change, mellowing, softening, 
decay, rebirth, the effects of natural forces on the 
individual, growth through change, erosion leading 


to positive growth. 


What do I look at? Canyons, mountains, lakes, rivers; 
forms created by air, fire, water. Clay is what all of 
these basic forms are made of — maybe I should make 
some pieces that have to do with the natural erosion 

of clay in the environment. I envision building an 
armature of bones, clay bones and muscles, on which 

I hang a clay “skin” — let gravity make the shape from 
draping skin over the bones. Two alternative processes: 
let the clay slab erode in the weather, return to the 
earth (symbolic of death). Document the process in 
slides, drawings, photographs. Or, alternatively: 

fire the skin and bones together, throw away the bones, 


leaving a slab. 


I envision these as earthworks someone might come 
across in the woods, representative of life arising out of 


the earth or life returning to the earth, or both? 


Work in the studio is painfully slow — I keep letting 

the rest of my life get in the way. Board meetings . . . 
general nest-making activities . . . But I begin to see 
how all the threads of my interest will come together — 
the figure, landscape, nature (birds, fish, plants). It all 
has to do with earthiness, fertility, birth and rebirth. . 
. . [Blooks about the Goddess, coming to me at the 
time of my menopause, have stirred in me strong emo- 
tions I have not allowed since my depression. This time 
there is a huge difference: I welcome the feelings, feel 
strong enough to face them, allow them to take me 


down to my depths so I can be reborn to my creativity. 


Maybe | should focus on the concept of fertility. 
Having lost mine, I can feel fertile in my creativity. 
The earth is fertile. The pond is my primordial 

soup. When I swim in it I feel cleansed, refreshed, 
reborn. I sometimes think I could float in its 
murky-brown-green coolness, its muddy-green smell, 
forever. I could be a lily pad or a fish — Mr. Fish, 

my spiritual fishbody. I am Mr. Fish, the Ghost, 
slithering through the stalks of lily pads, cruising 
along the shore, plunging into the murky depths at 


the approach of a swimmer. 


My fondness for earth and water, my desire to be at- 
one with it, is a kind of death-burial-rebirth wish. 
Clay is earth and water. Without water the earth of clay 
is dry, unyielding, unbending. Water makes it stretch 
and flow. 


My desire seems to be to wed painting and clay. . . . 
What do I do with these ideas? I seem not to be satis- 
fied with the search for meaning through form: I feel 
like I have to know the meaning first. . . . Problem is, 
when I’m confronted with putting these images togeth- 
er, I just want to make pots. The power and complexity 


of these images overwhelms me. 


I don’t seem to be able to move my art work along 


much. I just can’t let go of the idea of making “serious 
art.” Maybe it’s enough just to have a studio — a room 
of my own, a place to retreat and think. Why do I have 
to make anything? 


The world outside this tiny room is very cold, threat- 


ening but very beautiful. Every part of my life and my 
body seems to be breaking, falling apart, decaying, 

wearing out, failing. Is it just the hard winter, or is it 
the long downhill of age? Is it the struggle against the 


elements that kills us, or is it what keeps us alive? 


I have had a few dreams and visions that might stimu- 
late some new work. First I had a dream about beauti- 
ful porcelain columns in all kinds of shapes. Then I 
had an idea while I was watching Susan Hamlett’s slide 
lecture. She was talking about inside/outside — a bottle 
within a bottle, a shape within a figure — a series of 
four figures with shapes evolving inside. It seemed a 
metaphor both for personal growth and disease. I seem 
to be living now with a constant fear about cancer, 

and at the same time I am evolving into a more whole 
person. The inside/outside metaphor suggested to me 
a series of porcelain vases with shapes inside as well. 
Double cylinders with pierced work on the outside 
cylinder. The idea is that when we open up cracks in 
our shell, we let people see the inside, we let the light 


come in. 


This ceramic work is incredibly frustrating. Why do 

I do it? It’s dirty, toxic, backbreaking, unpredictable 
and expensive — not to mention time consuming... . 
I hate glazing. I’ve always hated glazing. . . . | should 
just do sculptural forms — forget the color, or apply 
thin washes, texturing with oxides and slips. Apply lay- 
ers of slips and sand through, then rub with oxides. 

I love Hans Cofer’s alternating white slip and man- 


ganese wash. Too bad he died from it. . . . 


My work has been all over the place, but what I keep 
coming back to is sensuous, elegant forms with simple, 
bold glazes. Forget pattern, forget decoration, just 
keep it simple, stupid! 


Almost a year since I wrote in this book — and what 
a year! All the other experiences of my life pale before 
my confrontation with death. I can hardly believe 


I am alive and feeling well and working again. 


New ideas for vessels keep coming to mind. I keep 
remembering Cody King’s big beautiful pot with the 
hole sandblasted through it, revealing rib-like struc- 
tures of the coils. I like the idea of erosion, wearing 
away over time, the terrible beauty that is revealed 
when wind and water and weather wear away at nature. 
The body and soul also reveal a terrible beauty when 
pain and loss and illness tear the the self, leaving only 
what is most essential. There is purity to what is left 
that can feel like newly hatched soul. 


I want to make pots that reveal their underlying 
strength and structure, that give us a look at the 
inside, the interior of the self. 


Pat, age 18. 

Photo by Bill Davis, who 
is now president of the 
New England School of 
Art and Design. 


Here I am firing my next glaze kiln, but the cancer is 
getting ahead of me. Amazingly, I've done some of the 
best work ever since my relapse in December — even 


hired an apprentice to keep things moving along. 


I’m in a glazing and firing cycle now, but I'd like to 
keep working on the porcelain vessels. They certainly 
were a hit at the MassArt auction. Making some din- 
nerware and tiles, too — just for us. But I bet other 
people will want them. Maybe I'll have a sale posthu- 
mously. Grim humor, but sometimes I literally wonder 


if Pll wake up the next day... . 


Meanwhile I can be totally focused and serene in the 
studio when I have my hands on that lovely porcelain. 
It’s tricky-finicky to work with — I’ll probably lose a lot 
of them. But each slab of clay I roll out becomes a skin 
that takes on a personality. Each vessel evolves its own 
gesture, stance, persona. It reveals itself to me as I 
work. They begin to develop relationships with each 
other, too — it’s great to see a crowd of them huddled 


together — imagine them strolling off in pairs. 


But goddamn it, I made it down to my studio and 
Chris came to help me straighten things out and set 
up my new slab roller and I feel alive again. You'd 
think I was going to live forever the way I’m starting 


projects!.... 


But when I slow down and let myself feel the pain, 

I feel like my chest is exploding. The lump on my 
sternum is hard and fierce again. My back at times feels 
like it will collapse, the pain searing under my shoul- 
der blade is like a hot knife. I’m weak, shaky, my hands 


cramp strangely when I write for too long. 


I'm very near the breaking point. And yet somehow 

I can forget the pain, override it for long stretches, 
when I get caught up in my art or my writing. I wonder 
what it matters if I make one more pot in the large 
scheme of things. But I guess it matters to my spirit 


and my sanity today. 


Untitled, Michiko Sakano. Photo: Michael Lewy 
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@lace Art 
Society 


The Massachusetts College of Art was the site of the 
(sj onference 1996 Glass Conference held June 6-9, 1996. 


The Conference was sponsored by the Glass Art 


Draws More 
Than 800 to 
MassArt 


Society, an international nonprofit organization 
that encourages excellence in the field and advances 
appreciation and understanding of glass arts world- 
wide. Artists, students, teachers and collectors 
attending the conference were able to view visiting 
artist Kiki Smith’s installation “Landscape” in the 
Huntington Gallery (see feature on page 4) and 
“Mass Glass,” a Bakalar Gallery exhibition featuring the works of Mass Art faculty 
members Dan Dailey and Alan Klein, as well as alumni and MassArt-affiliated glass 
artists. The exhibition explored the many possibilities of the glass medium, including 
Jonathan Christie’s ('92) Gothic glass skeleton, 
Nan Bacon’s (’95) collection of pale coral-colored 
“crustacean” forms, Stephanie Chubbuck’s (94) 
Magritte-inspiredzippered vases, Linda Ross’ (85) 
glass and mixed media constructions of domestic and 
natural themes, Timothy Ringsmith’s (’96) 
photo/glass works and Michiko Sakano’s (MFA '97) 


glass “pillow columns.” 


Your MassArt Donation Can Go Twice As Far 
Thanks to Innovative Fundraising Challenge 


he MassArt Foundation has undertaken 


to meet the challenge posed by the 
Legislature in the state’s new Endowment 
Incentive Program, which is designed 

to encourage stronger endowments for 
academic purposes and boost private 
fundraising for the state’s public colleges 
and universities. 


Under the terms of the incentive program, 
the state will match contributions from 
alumni and new contributions from any 
individual on a one to one basis. 
Contributions from repeat donors will be 
matched with one state dollar for every 
three given to MassArt. Funds raised 

under this program will be used to build 
MassArt’s endowment for academic purpos- 
es, such as scholarship support and 
enhancement of technological capabilities. 


i. 
o~ 


This is a chance to make your contribution 
to the MassArt Annual Fund go farther and 

help lay the groundwork for a secure future 
for the college. 


“This is the most significant opportunity 
we have to help our school this year,” 
explains Bill Enright (72), president of the 
Alumni Association. “I hope all alumni will 
respond to the College’s Annual Fund,” he 
continues. “This is the chance of a lifetime 
to make every dollar you give accomplish 
more at MassArt.” 


t’s quite a coup for 
MassArt to have snared Kiki 
Smith, a New Yorker who, at 42, 
is one of the most celebrated 
sculptors on the international 
scene, subject of major museum 


California, represented by the 
New York gallery Pace 
Wildenst in whose owner, 


powerful I 


Afnold Glimcher, is not only one 

p he world’s. most*influential 
bad ia but also.a MassArt grad. 

It was MassArt’s renowned 
glass department — the list of 
stellar Frente is headed by Dan 
Dailey — that faved: Smith. Every 
art aficionado knows that her 
signature for nearly.two.decades 

has been the body, both inside 
and out. “She deals with its 
processes and products, espe- 
cially bodily fluids. Less well 
known is her abiding interest in 
the medium of glass, which ties 
in perfectly with her subject: 
Glass’ transparency allows the 
simultaneous experience of inte- 
riors and exteriors. 

It was the early 1980s when 
Smith first connected with the 
medium. “I had the idea of 
making a glass stomach,” she 
explains. “I had a friend whose 
brother is a doctor who had all 
these X-rays of people who swal- 
low things, like pens, as if they 
were consuming the world, 
taking it into themselves.” She 
meant to fill her glass stomach 
with swallowed stuff, “only it 
looked so good on its own that 
| left it empty.” On the strength 
of that glass stomach, she was 
asked to make another — the 
model for the stomach used in 
those ads praising Pepto- 
Bismol’s “coating action.” 


Photos: Lana Caplan 


Showing in university and college galleries 


No stomachs in the MassArt show. But 
there are hundreds of glass stars and 
eggs, dozens of glass salvers and ruby- 
colored circles meant to be red blood 
cells, and an entire glass menagerie. 

“I’m not really moving away from the 
body, just expanding into nature, with 
animals and landscape images,” Smith 
says. Her particular interest in the natural 
world as conveyed through glass was 
piqued by pilgrimages to the famous 
Blaschka glass flowers at Harvard. 
Fascinated by man-made re-creations of 
nature in the age before photography 
became dominant, she links the Blaschka 
flowers to the wax figures she’s made, 
which in turn relate to wax models once 
used in medicine. 


Like certain of her contemporaries — Mike Kelley, who pairs images of feces 
and drains, or Jana Sterbak, who made a dress out of raw flank steak — Smith 
exposes what used to be routinely hidden and creates art that makes some 
viewers squirm. Bostonians have had excellent opportunities to see how she 
i does so. Smith has been in exhibitions in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
MIT’s List Center, and the Rose Art Museum at Brandeis University. The MFA 
owns two Kiki Smith sculptures and a lithograph. The Barbara Krakow Gallery 
on Newbury Street published the catalogue raisonne of Smith's prints and 
multiples, and organized a show of them that has toured US university galleries 
@ for the last two years. 
@ Showing in university and college galleries, which she does a lot, gives Smith 
mea a freedom no commercial gallery can. “Colleges support experimentation,” she 
m says. “There’s no pressure to sell. And you don't have to part with the work. 
z | keep a lot of my work. It protects me, tells me where | am.” Colleges also 
§ provide her with support systems — both manpower and facilities. At MassArt, 
she spent most of March working with glass students, printmakers and two 
3 expert glassblowers, Jonathan Christie and Tom Farbanish. Glass tends to be 
, ™ a collaborative art; with this extensive crew, Smith operated as if she were the 
conductor of a large symphony orchestra. 
The MassArt show, was, at one stage, going to be about menopause. That theme was 
prompted, Smith says, by her worrying that “I’m going into menopause, | don't have 
children, what am | going to do for the next 40 years? But then | thought that in my 
personal life I’d like to prepare for sexuality rather than abandoning it.” The final version of 
the installation was inspired by an Edvard Munch print called “Puberty,” which she saw in 
Oslo. “I’m a nut about Munch,” she says. 
Her interest in him also illustrates her strong connection with art history. You can see 
something of Rembrandt's “The Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp” and Rodin’s figure fragments 
in her anatomical explorations, Donatello’s “Mary Magdalene” in her bronze of the same 
subject, equally ragged and wild. 
Her travels also figure into her work. The overlapping carpets of Turkish mosques gave 
her the idea for the overlapping red papers that fill much of the Huntington Gallery floor. 
Crinkly and delicate, they are sprinkled with hundreds of little glass animals. Three recum- 
bent, life-size deer, made of molds ordered from a taxidermy catalog, anchor the piece. 
The red papers could be a lake of blood; on them are images of animals, drawn from 
dead specimens in Harvard’s natural history collections. 
“The reds with the glass animals are like Ad Reinhardts,” 


“He was one of the greatest printmakers ever.” 


she Says, 
decorations on top.” The combination of a super-serious source like the abstract painter 
Reinhardt and the banality of Christmas ornaments pleases her. “I’m always on the brink 

of kitsch,” she explains. 

On brilliant blue papers lying not far from the red ones in the MassArt show are a heaven’s 
worth of stars, made of cast glass, and bits of bronze, cast from animal feces Smith collect- 
ed in the desert. It’s another example of Smith’s mixing conventional and unconventional 
brands of beauty, something from deep within a body with something light-years away. 

The red and blue papers are part of a return to color for Smith, who says that in the 1980s 
she began to limit herself to the natural colors of her materials because “! wanted my work 
to look like a New England graveyard.” Recently, though, “my astrologer said it’s time for a 
return to color.” 
of the balcony overlooking the Huntington Gallery; they’re in muted, speckled blues, browns 
and greens. It’s easy to read them as symbols of female procreative power, both animal and 
human, hidden away to protect them from harm. 

Looking down from the balcony, Smith considers a pair of wax forearms and hands, marked 
with blood-red rivulets, that lie below. “I have these gloves you put on at Halloween,” 

she says, explaining the source of the hands. “They’re all bloody, like the beginning of 
menstruation.” Ghoulish? No, not to her, nor to those who see an awesome beauty in her 
work, where attraction and repulsion balance and the viewer is in a state of suspense. “! don’t 
see my work as morbid, even the bloody hands,” she says. 


“only with Christmas 


Color also crops up in the hundreds of glass eggs scattered over the floor 


“They're just there.” 


gives Smith a 


freedom no commercial gallery can. 
“Colleges support experimentation,” she says. 


Like a med student, Smith has worked 
with cadavers. She has also cast family 
members’ faces as death masks and cast 
the corpse of someone who had died of 
AIDS. She talks to the dead while she 
works on their corpses; she talks to others 
about their lurking spirits. In 1985, she 
took an Emergency Medical Service 
course because she wanted to observe 
people in trauma, their bodies torn or 

cut open, their insides and outsides 

both visible. 

Her fascination with death expands to the 
animal world. A Harvard professor recent- 
ly told her that in half a century, half the 
species now alive somewhere in the world 
will be dead as the result of man’s 
“progress.” “Natural history is discovery,” 
she says, “then destruction.” And the 
natural history of animals and humans, 
as well as their myths, are intertwined. 
Sirens and centaurs, creatures that are 
part animal, part human, have been 
much in Smith’s thoughts of late. 


obert Purcell has a radical idea. 

The 1977 MassArt graduate con- 

tends that “the art school experi- 
ence should be part of every student’s aca- 
demic development” regardless of his or 
her ultimate career plan. Recalling the 
high levels of creative energy and personal 
motivation that characterized his MassArt 
experience, he concludes that “the place 
was an incubator for entrepreneurs.” 
Purcell is his own best example. The paint- 
ing major is now Executive Director of 
General Motors Advanced Technology 
Vehicles. He acknowledges that his under- 
graduate degree in the arts makes him 
unique among his peers at the upper levels 
of corporate management but asserts that 


“T would not have traded the experience I got in art school for anything. ” 


Purcell began working in the auto business as a teenager and decided early on that his career would be in 
the auto industry. His jobs, including a stint as pit mechanic for high performance race cars, financed his 
education — which he pursued with a singular clarity of purpose. “I was not going to school to get a job,” 
he explains. “My plan was more in the theme of self development than it was in career development.” 


Purcell first enrolled at the University of Maryland where he majored in the philosophy of science. In an Asian 
philosophy course, he was introduced to the complex, three-step traditional education used to groom members 
of the upper class for leadership roles in society. The centuries-old approach struck a chord and he adopted. it to 
his own 20th century needs. 

“The first piece was to study philosophy,” Purcell recounts, “in order to learn to think and express logically.” Next 
came training in the fine arts “to learn to think and express creatively.” At the final stage, students prepared for 
careers either in the military or in commerce. Purcell chose the latter route, earning an MBA from Indiana 


Robert Purcell and 
Mary (Fandell) Purcell 
are both 1977 
MassArt graduates. 


University in 1982. 


Now well-established in his career, 
Purcell finds that the challenge of an art 
school education — to start with a blank 
piece of paper and create something out 
of nothing, as he describes it — still 
resonates. “The art school experience, 

| think, is unique,” he says. “It requires 
a very self-directed effort to manage 
your own affairs and to fully engage 
yourself in the creative process. My art 
school experience has given me a unique 
perspective on life.” 

Purcell is convinced that the skills he 
gained at MassArt have also given him a 
competitive edge in his career. “The 
experience you get in art school is part 
of a fabric of personal development that 
is not easily replicated,” he asserts. “It 
is very unique and it’s also highly sought 
after.” His years in corporate manage- 
ment have shown him that many people 
fail to move into senior positions or 

to achieve business success because 
they lack the broad and deep perspec- 
tive gained from the ability to think 
creatively and express those ideas. 
“Firsthand experience with the creative 
process can be used as a tremendous 
advantage in any career pursuit,” he 
says. “Most people don’t have it.” 


Several paintings from the series of 
abstract landscape scenes that he com- 
pleted in 1978 hang on the walls of 
Purcell’s office in Troy, Michigan, as 


reminders of the days when he practiced 


his art with brush and easel. “| consider 
my art form now is high technology 
business ventures,” he says. 

“| practice it like an art form. It has all 
the same elements that you go through 
as an artist.” In this case, Purcell’s 
ultimate creation is ground-breaking 
new high technology vehicles. 

In 1994 Purcell assumed responsibility 
for all aspects of GM’s Advanced 
Technology Vehicles group, receiving a 
mandate from GM President Jack Smith 
“to make it a business,” Purcell relates. 
“Our mission is to bring out the new 
technology vehicles first to the market,” 
he explains. “The group is not just a 
research and development activity,” he 
says of his 300-person team. “It is an 
actual production platform. We do all 
the work that is necessary to engineer 
and produce the vehicles.” The first 
class of vehicles to hit the roads will be 
battery-powered electric cars, followed 
quickly by a small electric pickup truck. 
The parallels are immediately apparent 
between this business venture and the 
creative drive and willingness to push 
the boundaries characteristic of an 
artist. Purcell’s group works on products 
that represent fundamental changes 

in automotive products. 
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Richard From September 9 through October as much a master of the medium 


19, 1996, MassArt’s Bakalar Gallery as Homer was in the 19th.” 
Y arde 9 S presented “Mojo Hand,” new work by The exhibition will travel to the 
Richard Yarde, created between 1991 Smith College Museum of Art in 


and 1996. Writing in the Boston Globe, Northampton, Massachusetts from 


Heal: 
ca ing Christine Temin noted that Yarde “has January 16 through March 16, 1997. 


become one of the great American 


e e 
Y 1Si0Mn watercolorists of the 20th century, 


above: Mojo Hand. Richard Yarde. below: New work by William Wegman. 


liam Wegman (65) traces his aesthetic roots 
to his undergraduate days at MassArt. 
ng September, he returned to the College to 


te new images using the Polaroid 20x24 


housed in MassArt’s photography department 
“of only five such cameras in the world. 

i. Wegman completed two commissions purchased at MassArt’s Benefit 
Auction in April (the sitters chose to pose with their own dogs). 

He also spent a day shooting his own work and made a gift of some 


of the photos to the College. 


JOHN BAKER, professor of Art History, exhibited 
his recent collage paintings at the Ashuah Irving 
Gallery in Boston from May 1 to June 15, 1996. 


A proposal by MAUREEN KELLY, assistant 
professor of Art Education, entitled “Art Inspired 
Learning and Teaching,” has been selected for a 
Federal Fiscal Year grant by the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Professional Development Program and the 
Massachusetts Board of Higher Education. 


Work by Continuing Education faculty member 
ERICA LICEA-KANE (34 mra Fibers) 
was on display in “Summer Invitational 1996,” 
a group exhibit at Denise Bibro Fine Art Gallery 
in New York City from June 18-29, 1996. 


Films from the last twenty years by professor of Filmmaking 
SAUL LEVI NE were featured in a retrospective at the 
Anthology Film Archives in New York City in July and August. 
The films were divided into five programs, some of which 
included Rap and Chants (1981-82), Notes After Long 
Silence (1989), Notes of an Early Fall (1976), A Few Tunes 
Going Out (1979-84), New Left Note (1962/1982), 

Saul's Scarf, and Note to Pati. 

The program accompanying the screening noted that “Saul 
Levine is the foremost dissenting filmmaker in America. 
With about 35 years of consistent production behind him, 
and no signs of fatigue, he can show us the shape of a life 
passionately and uncompromisingly devoted to filmmaking. 
His works are high energy messages of friendship, records 
of sexual love and political activism, radiated by humor, 
prophetic anger, loneliness, and even, though rarely, repre- 
senting repose. Over the past two decades he has become 


the moral center of Boston’s avant-garde film community.” 


The work of Marilyn Pappas 
(‘52 Art Education, Professor 
Emeritus) and Anna 

("77 Sculpture) was exhibited 
in “National Showcase V” at 
the Alternative Museum in 
New York City from June 25 to 
July 27, 1996. This annual 
exhibition provides “exposure 
for under-represented artists 
and new voices.” 

('89 Sculpture, ’93 MFA 3DFA) 
and Karen McEache 
("93 MFA 2DFA) exhibited their 
work in a group show entitled 
“The Tea Group: Works of Art 
and Community” at The Warwick 
Museum of Art in Warwick, 
Rhode Island from June 9 to 
July 26, 1996. 
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Clockwise from top: /ris. Marilyn R. Pappas. Blossfeldt’s Dream(2). Jill Slosburg-Ackerman. Saul Levine 


Continuing Education faculty member 
YUAN ZUO (86 Painting, '88 MFA 
2DFA) was the focus of an article in the 
August 11, 1996 edition of the Boston 
Sunday Globe. The article, written by 
Christine Temin, details Mr. Zuo’s 
successful career as a muralist. His other 
family members are also well-known 
muralists and often collaborate with Zuo 


on large public-art pieces. Zuo, who has 


divided his time for the past 13 years 
between Boston and Beijing, explains his 
contemporary “American”-like work as 
heavily influenced by Chinese culture 
and imagery. His next project lalbss 
biggest yet Irs re 10,021 (010) ar) (olele]manlel ea) 
i(olmu talomel| AYO) MCIOlIlamelam lal(elam ale 


collaborate with his brother and father 


13 Mocking Woman. Diane Edstrom 


’ 
86 “Real & Imagined,” a show of the 
work by PAUL INGLIS (Painting), was 
at the Van Ward Gallery in Boston 
from May 14 to June 15, 1996. 


’ 

87 Work by NAOMI RAMIERI-HALL 
(Sculpture) was included in the 
1996 National Juried Exhibition of 
the Phoenix Gallery in New York 
City from July 9-31, 1996. 


‘ 
0 


31/34 DAVID ROSE (‘31 Painting, ‘34 Art Education) was featured in an article by Kathleen O’Steen in the August 1996 issue of 
Emmy, the Magazine of the Academy of Television Arts & Sciences. The article discussed the role of the courtroom artist in 
an age of increasing dependence upon video cameras. An essay by Rose published in conjunction with the article reflects 
his personal experiences working as a courtroom artist. He demonstrates the significance of the courtroom artist throughout 
history and argues for the necessity of the courtroom artist today. 


DARLA VILLANI was named as a 
choreography finalist in the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council’s 
Artist Grants Program. 


uy American Institute of Graphic Arts National will hold an award ceremony in Boston to recognize the achievements of 9] 
Boston-based designers MURIEL COOPER (Art Education, d. 1994) and Matthew Carter. At the ceremony scheduled for 
December 11 in the Tower Auditorium at MassArt, each will receive the AIGA Medal, “a hall of fame award,” reports 
associate professor of Graphic Design Elizabeth Resnick, a coordinator of the AIGA Boston chapter. Ms. Cooper’s award 
will be accepted by her family. 


The Monotype Guild of New 
England's exhibit "New Explorations 
in Print" held from September 
7-28 at Gallery X in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts included work by 


63 ; : : Jem e's ; Tas CHUCK LATHROP (Graphic Design). 
The group show entitled “The 7th National Juried Exhibition” at Viridian Artists Inc. of New York City included work by 


LEAH DEPRIZIO (Painting). The show ran from June 11-29, 1996. PETER MADDEN (Painting) was 


65 ; . f ' ; ' a recently appointed as an associate 
Centro Colombo Americano, a bi-national center located in Colombia, South America, selected DIANE EDSTROM to exhibit faculty member at the School of 


her paintings throughout Colombia, Peru and Venezuela during the winter and spring of 1997. She has also been awarded thesMuseunvot fine Artacite alen 
funding for a residency to visit the sites and provide workshops. Only recent National Endowment for the Arts Fellowship 
recipients were eligible for this competition. She has also been awarded a residency at Dorland Mountain Arts Colony in 
Southern California for January and February 1997. 


Untitled. Paul Inglis. 


received a Saint Botolph Club 


Open Cube, a wall sculpture of a cross by JACKIE WINSOR, is on extended loan from the artist to Harvard-Epworth United 
Methodist Church in Cambridge, Winsor’s hometown parish. The piece was shown in Winsor’s 1992 one-woman exhibition 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


; 

66 BETSY STERLING BENJAMIN (Art Education) exhibited 12 wall-hangings at Sakaimach Gallery in Kyoto, Japan during 
June. The author of the definitive book The World of Rozome, Wax Resist Textiles of Japan, Benjamin plans to conduct 
rozome workshops in the United States next summer and will participate in an International Batik Exhibition and 
Symposium in Guizhou, China. 


’ 

72 ROBERT BURGESS (Art Education) is currently an instructor at North Quincy High School’s Renaissance program which 
is designed to introduce a variety of creative arts (visual, performing, etc.) to selected students. He is also the founder 
and head of the art club at the school. His work has been exhibited with the Duxbury Art Association, the North River 
Art Association, and the New England Watercolor Society. In June his painting Late Summer was displayed in the New 
England Watercolor Society’s International Show at the Federal Reserve Building in Boston. Burgess was the focus of an 
article written by a young critic from Quincy High School in the local Quincy newspaper. 


Foundation Grant and has shown 
recent work in New Orleans, 
Louisiana and in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Madden’s work 
was part of Creative Collage, a book 
recently published by Rockport 


ROBERT FERRANDINI (Painting) is the recipient of a Visual Arts Fellowship sponsored by the National Endowment for the Bias 


Arts and the Massachusetts Cultural Council. 


On March 20, 1996, TERESA SHIELDS 
(MFA 2DFA) gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, Ruby Sabine Westkemper. Her 
solo exhibit entitled “Handmade 


PAUL RAHILLY (Painting) was recognized by the Massachusetts Cultural Council as a finalist in the 1996 Visual Arts 
Fellowship Awards. 


PAUL GOODNIGHT (Illustration) was the subject of a profile by Sandy "16 Wes aciter ROBERT BURTH wiiiciaiilfatochetiutie ni aris 
Coleman in the August 27, 1996 Boston Globe. His works have (Seal ptureliwas teatiited InSpecial Gallery au Lehigh Universitytin 
appeared on the sets of movies and television shows including Ghost, EP oicidetabinnie: Allonmentaneoniocat Bethlenem! Rennsywanccconcicted 
ae eee Oe ness Seige et Aly abe Lie bit alized by the scrutinizing of subjec- of works of marbled paper, laser 
Baa ies ae Sac: ea NEPeue ihe ih tive value” at RBR Studio Projects prints and Polaroid transfers. The 
Center of Afro American Artists and the Museum of Fine Arts in SNR eed CA Abie face. bn anesare at 
Boston, and the Smithsonian Museum in Washington D.C. He has PUSS SE Eo eal 10. 1996. She eG hirhierar: 
pe cree tet a leer ee na hussia and oe "78 arverace GRAVALLESE (Illustration ters in image and text to document 
EUnHE a ene oe Wo papeiicices alterna and Graphic Design) was promoted her new life and travels as a married 
pada geet ta en to senior art director at McDougall woman. Other books involved the 
Marketing, Advertising and Public study of language, phonics and 
Relations in Peabody, Massachusetts. visual representation of sound. 
’ ’ 
81 STEPHEN DIRADO’S (Photography, 93 Work by CHERYL L. CLINTON 
SIM) “Celestial Photographs” (Painting) was included in “Under 
were on view September 6-21, 1996 25,” a show of 36 artists under 25 
at the Fletcher/Priest Gallery in years old that ran from June 7 to 
Worcester, Massachusetts. July 13, 1996 at the Fort Point Arts 


Community Gallery in Boston. 


82 An exhibit of watercolor paintings by 96 


SUSAN J. CHAMPENY (Printmaking) Paintings by YONG CHEN 


ran August 5-30, 1996 at Borders (Illustration) were exhibited at the 

Bookshop in Framingham, Rivier College Art Gallery in Nashua, 

Massachusetts. New Hampshire in a show entitled 
"East to West," which ran from 

The Brush Art Gallery and Studios in September 4 - 27, 1996. 


the National Historic Park in Lowell, 
Massachusetts has appointed 

E. LINDA PORAS (Art Education) as 
its Executive Director. 


83 Illustrations, paper constructions, 
shadow boxes, papier mache 
sculptures and other “fun stuff” were 
exhibited in “3D Paperworks and 
Other Stuff, Too!,” RAMUNE JAUNISKIS’ 
(Illustration) show at the Newton 
Free Library in Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts from July 2-30, 1996. 
She teaches art at the Winn Brook 
School in Belmont and has exhibited 
at the Milton Art Museum, Faneuil 
Hall Rotunda, Sherborn Library and 
in a Tiffany & Company window display. 


Helen Bisie Sculpture Award 
Vice We Chair ERP et Oy ley Chater 


“er 


received a Gold Medal in Sculpture upon 
graduating from the College and remained 
active in her field throughout her life. Her 
work was exhibited at Portraits, Inc. in New 
York; Vose Gallery in Boston; the St. Paul Art 
Center in St. Paul, Minnesota; and the C.G. 
Rein Galleries in Scottsdale, Arizona, and 
Palm Beach, Florida. In recognition of the 
College's role in nurturing her artistic talent, 
the Helen Blair Sculpture Award was estab- 
lished in 1988 with a gift from her husband, 
Dr. Stanley Crosbie. The Crosbies demon- 
strated strong leadership in making what was, 
at the time, the largest gift ever received by 
the Massachusetts College of Art Foundation. 


founded Gunn Studio in 1950, when, as he 
later recalled “corporate identity was an 
infant . . . supermarkets were just starting. . . 
mass marketing and the resulting package 
design field were also infants. . . .” As the 
communications industry grew, so too did 
Gunn Studio, which emerged as one of 

New England's largest providers of graphic 
design, illustration and industrial design, 
serving clients such as Prime Computer, 


New England Mutual Life and Hasbro. 


Mr. Gunn also became one of the most 
respected and distinguished members of 
Boston's communications field. He was 
honored by his peers in the Boston Art 
Director's Club and The Creative Club of 
Boston, which founded a leadership award 
in Mr. Gunn's honor. 


“Bill Gunn was a pioneer, one of the leaders 
in the design field,” says William Hannon 
(°56), professor of Industrial Design. 

"He also had a reputation of never refusing 
to look at a student’s portfolio,” Hannon 
recalls. "Bill Gunn had a genuine interest in 
young people and in helping them make the 
transition from school to work. That kind of 


commitment is very rare.” 


Each year, interest from the fund is used to 
recognize the accomplishments of a graduat- 
ing senior in sculpture. “Mrs. Crosbie served 
on the jury for the first couple of years,” 
recalls George Greenamyer, professor of 
Sculpture. “The award really helps students 
bridge the gap between school and a career,” 
he says. “It gives students the incentive to 
create a better presentation, with good slides 
and thoughtful personal statements. It’s great 


preparation for the demands of a career.” 


Mr. Gunn's commitment extended to 
MassArt, and the College benefitted greatly 
from his generosity and vision. He served as 
treasurer of the Massachusetts College of Art 
Alumni Association and as an alumni repre- 
sentative on the Board of the Massachusetts 
College of Art Foundation. In 1993, Gunn 
Associates donated the Gunn Associates 
Pictorial Reference File to the College. This 
file contains tens of thousands of images 
collected and meticulously cataloged by Mr. 
Gunn over the course of his career. The file 
has already proven an invaluable resource 

to students and faculty for illustration and 
design projects and a unique reference for 
researchers in visual communication, history, 
education, sociology and psychology. 
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On June 11, 1996, Rev. Barbara (Adams) 
Marshman (Fashion) passed away in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, at age 86. She had 
assisted her father with the restoration of 
the USS Constitution and was the co-creator 
of a professional marionette troupe which 
toured throughout New England. During 
her 60-year career as a religious educator, 
she worked at the Universalist congregation 
of Medford Hillside and the Unitarian 
Universalist Society of Winchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. She was a recipient of the Angus 
H. MacLean Award for Excellence in 
Religious Education, the highest award from 
the Unitarian Universalist Association. 

At the time of her death, she worked as the 
religious education consultant at the Follen 
Community Church in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. She also advised the Religious 
Education Committee, preached, led denom- 
inational workshops, and co-authored a 
number of religious curricula for youth which 
encouraged respect for different religious 


points of view. 


On May 22, 1996, Judith Rawling Paika 
(SIM) passed away in Boston. She was a stage 
manager who specialized in opera productions 
for a number of prestigious companies 
including the Shubert Opera Company in 
New Haven, the Toledo Opera Association, 
the Michigan Opera Theater, Opera New 
England, the Boston Lyric Opera, the New 
England Chamber Opera Group, Dayton 
Opera Association, Boston Academy of 
Music, the New England Conservatory, the 
Dance Collective and the MIT Movement 
Theatre. She was a teaching associate in stage 


management at Boston University and a mem- 


ber of the America Guild of Musical Artists. 


hsercsast Joseph C. Thompson (Design) passed away 


on June 30, 1996. He was a newspaper 
artist for 39 years, working first for The 
Herald Traveler and then for The Brockton 
Enterprise. He also taught commercial art 


at the Art Institute of Boston. 


At press time we were saddened to learn of the 
death of Gretchen Lipchitz, on September 
18, 1996. Ms. Lipchitz was an artist and 
associate professor of art history, who joined 
the MassArt faculty in 1983. The next issue 
of Perspectives will reflect on her career and 


contributions to the College. 


At least 12 classes were represented at MassArt’s Alumni Reunion on October 5, 
with alumni returning to the College from as far away as California and Oregon. 


“It was great to see so many people make a connection back to the College,” 

said Bill Enright (’72), president of the Alumni Association. “Everyone was 

excited to share memories with former classmates and professors, and to marvel 
over the transformation of the campus.” Found among the crowd were former 
faculty members Don Lettis, Marjorie Hellerstein, Lew Fifield (56), Russ Doucette, 
and Calvin Burnett (’49); Torrey Burnett (’59), former slide librarian; and current 
faculty members Donald Burgy ('59 MFA) and Bill Hannon (’56). 


Recent 


C ommuniques. 


Board members of the MassArt Alumni Association gathered for 


a group photo at the Alumni Reunion. Front row from left: 

Bill Enright ('72), Darleen Powers ('76), Brenda Pinardi (’63), 
Grace Vasta-Carr ('84.) and Carole Anne Meehan (82). Back row 
from left: Bill Morrison ('58), Lee Anne Wilhelmson ('72) and 
Dror Ashuah ('91). Missing from the photo were board members 
Paul Fenton ('77), Leslie Adams Dowst (’69), Kevin Bird (’88) 


and Christine Sherman ('72). 


Putting Things into Perspectives 


621 
Huntington 


Avenue 


| am a graduate of the class of 66, 
and | am pleased to see there will 
be an easy way [through the 
MassArt Web site] to connect back 
to the place that filled my soul. 
Although | went on to abandon art 
as the subject | would teach, | have 
never once abandoned the sound 
principles that MassArt nurtured in 
me as an educator. | laugh as | 
hear “open-ended questions” being 
introduced as new ideas; Algalee 
Adams did tell us that whatever we 
were learning would not become 
practice until we are near retire- 
ment. | am proud to be a MassArt 
alumnus, and | hope that there is 

a lively alumni section. 


Boston 
Massachusetts 
02115-5882 


Address Correction Requested 
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Dear Alumni, 


I'm delighted to share the recent communi- 
cation that we have received from among 
our ranks — both via electronic mail and 
“snail mail.” It’s gratifying to see that the 
Alumni Association is succeeding in giving 
alumni practical information that they can 
use and in providing a means for alumni to 
keep in touch and get involved with MassArt 
— an institution that helped shape us all. 


To make communication even easier, the 
Alumni Association has established a 

hot link on MassArt’s Web site (see address 
below). Thanks to Fred Wolflink, Associate 
Director of the Computer Arts Center for 
helping us get our system up and running. 
This site is for you, and we hope you will let 
us know what interests you most. At this 
point, we plan to post and update a sched- 
ule of events of interest to alumni and a file 
of alumni email and Web Page addresses. 
We will be able to answer questions from 
alumni and assist with searches for missing 
members. Daren Bascome (’92) has agreed 
to monitor our page, but we need input from 
all of you to make this a lively and valuable 
resource. Please let us know if you are 
having any difficulties as we work out the 
kinks in our system, and please give us 
your ideas and suggestions. 


And, of course, we hope that you will 
continue to reach us via card and letter 
as well! 


Sincerely, 


Non-Profit 
Organization 
US Postage Paid 
Avon, MA 
Permit No. 17 


